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Bartimmore, March 8th, 1847. 
Rev. and Dear Sir: 

At a meeting of the Teachers of the Public Schools, held on- 
Friday afternoon, the 5th of March, it was unanimously “ Resolved, That a com- 
mittee of five Teachers be appointed to wait upon you, and request a copy of 
your excellent and appropriate speech ‘Against the Reduction of the Salaries 
of the Teachers in the Public Schools,’—as it appeared in one of the journals 
of this city—for publication in pamphlet form.” 

With sentiments of unfeigned respect, 
We are your obedient servants, 


Wm. R. Creerry, 

Joun H. Fatconer, 

Ricnarp Conno.ty, 

J. J. Murrnuy, 

Henry McCann. 
Rey. Joun N. M’Jivron. 


J Baitimore, March 8th, 1847. 
Gentlemen : 

I have just now received your note requesting the remarks deliv- 
ered before the Board of School Commissioners on the Salaries of the Teach- 
ers. They were delivered extemporaneously, and afterwards written out at the 
request of some friends of the measure. 

In complying with your request, I ask the favor of a short appendix, in 
which to set forth some matters of interest in regard to our present system of 


public instruction. 
Very respectfully, 
J. N. M’Jinron. 


To Messrs. Wm. R. Creery, 
Jno. H. Fatconer, 
Ricuarp Connouty, 
J. J. Murrny, 
Henry McCann, &c., 
Committee. 


EE 


PREFACE, 


In presenting the speech of the Rev. Mr. M’Jizron on the 
subject of the teachers’ salaries, to their fellow-teachers and the 
public—the teachers of the Public Schools do no more than 
discharge a duty which they owe them. Though based on the 
salaries, the observations of Rev. Mr. M’Jizron bear upon the 
subject of education in a general way; and not only so, but 
they also bear upon other professions and show their intimate 
relationship with that of the teacher. Such a paper as they 
present, the committee conceives to be desirable to the commu- 
nity, in order to give more general publicity to matters of Edu- 
cational interest, and to raise if possible the standard of their 
own profession. It is indeed gratifying to us as teachers that 
one should step thus boldly forth as the champion of general 
instruction and use his energies to elevate the profession as a 
means of exalting and sustaining others. No selfish motives 
prompt the teachers of the Public Schools in this matter. They 
feel that they are discharging a duty which they owe to them- 
selves, their profession and the community—in thus presenting 


a subject of incalculable utility and interest to the public. 
Wm. R. Creery, 
Joun H. Fatconer, 
\ R. Conno.ty, 
J. J. Murpny, 


Henry McCann. 


March 15th, 1847. 


SPEECH. 


Mr. PRESIDENT : 


I regret that this exciting subject, the reduction of the teach- 
ers’ salaries, has again been introduced into this board. I re- 
gret it for many reasons—all of which centre in the one great 
reason, that, if successful, it will most certainly operate to the 
injury of the cause of public education in this city. I had 
thought the history:of the past, in relation to this question, was 
entirely sufficient to satisfy the gentlemen who are opposed to 
the present salaries, that they entertain erroneous views upon 
the subject. And if, after the frequency of their defeat, they 
still imagine themselves to be right, they have had experience 
enough to teach them that their continued effort for success, is 
but a useless expenditure of time and talent—as the majority, 
in the places where legislation has been active upon the subject, 
has always been against the reduction. Four times, sir, in as 
many years, has the question been brought up for discussion at 
the board, and as often have committees been appointed to 
examine into the propriety and expediency of the measure, and 
report accordingly. ‘The committees have made their examina- 
tions, and presented their reports. ‘The reports have been made 
the subjects of discussion by the members of the board, and 
the action of the board has succeeded the discussion. In every 
instance the better judgment of the commissioners has prevail- 
ed, and the salaries have not been reduced. On one or two oc- 
casions the question has been reversed, and, instead of being 
reduced, some of the salaries have been increased. 

And not only itt this commission has the question been ex- 
amined, and discussed, and failed. It has been introduced into 
the city council. At the last annual session of that body, it 
was fully and thoroughly debated in both branches separately, 
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and by both branches in convention. And I am very sure the 
full measure of the strength of the friends of reduction was 
brought to bear upon it. In an interview in the council cham- 
ber with some members of the second branch, who, I have 
every reason to believe, are the friends of popular education, I 


discovered that they were altogether misinformed, and were in- - 


fluenced by impressions which I conceived to be entirely erro- 
neous. Having given but little attention to the subject, and 
examined it rather as a department of the city’s operations than 
upon its own intrinsic merits, they formed their opinions more 
favorable to the finances of the corporation, than to the charac- 
ter and prosperity of the public schools. Like some of the 
gentlemen of this commission, they saw but one side of the 
question. 1t was their opinion that teachers could be secured 
for the schools at a reduction of almost half the amount of the 
present salaries. And the saving of sucha considerable amount 
of the city funds, was to them, faithful guardians as they were 
of the public interests, a matter of the highest consideration.— 
I believe, sir, that I succeeded in exposing to those gentlemen 
their error, and in convincing them that, if their sentiments 
should be carried. out in practi¢e, the result would be detrimental, 
if not fatally disastrous to the schools. I wasasked the course I 
would recommend them to pursue. In reply I called their at- 
tention to the fact that the two branches of the city council in 
convention, had appointed a board of twenty gentlemen—a body 
equal in number to the largest branch of the council, as the 
supervisors of public instruction; and I stated it as my belief, 
that the members of both branches of the council had confi- 
dence in the integrity of their commissioners, and were satisfied 
of their capacity to legislate successfully and with propriety on 
behalf of the schools; and, under the circumstances, I recom- 
mended that the entire subject should be referred to the board, 
which was accordingly done. In this act of the council, the 
opinion of that body as to the competency, and integrity, and 
correct judgment of this board, was fully expressed. When 
the subject was retumed to this board, it was immediately voted 
that it should be laid upon the table ; and from the promptness 
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with which the vote was passed, and the unanimity of the mem- 
bers upon it, the supposition might well have been suggested 
that it was intended it should lie there forever. 

But it appears that the question is not to be permitted to lie 
on the table, nor to lie still anywhere. It comes up now ina 
new shape, and by the appointment of a new committee. Sir, 
I think this repeated Jegislation upon the same subject, does not 
become the dignity and character of a body of gentlemen en- 
trusted with the interests of a commission so high and important 
as that of public education. It shows itself as the eager de- 
sire of the few to obtain success over the majority. I confess, 
sir, that the example is set before us in the halls of our coun- 
try’s legislation. In our city council, and in our state legis- 
lature, aye, sir, and I may add,in the congress of the United 
States, repeated efforts have been made, at different sessions, to 
catry points which gentlemen have been pleased to propose and 
to which they have seemed to be particularly partial, and when 
at last the parties have succeeded, their opponents have been as 
importunate and persevering in their efforts to have them revers- 
ed. And in this way the same question has been discussed, 
and decided, and reversed, until the actors in the scenes have 
become wearied with the frequent changes their conflicting sen- 
timents and efforts have produced. And thusit may be with this 
question of the-teachers’ salaries. 'The friends of reduction ap- 
pear to be determined upon a triumph. They have made fre- 
quent attempts to secureit. And if at last they should be vic- 
torious, the party over which they may be successful, may turn 
upon them in the effort to have their victory reversed ; and like 
Banquo’s ghost, the question may ever be appearing, without the 
chance of a quiet slumber in the shades. It may continue to 
appear, at the bidding of its friends, until the contesting parties, 
wearied with its presence, may be willing, from satiety more than 
a sense of justice, to consign it to its lasting sleep. 

Sir, I look upon this desire for change—I speak it with defer- 
ence—lI look upon it as the creature of selfishness. It springs 
from that unsettled and restless spirit in man which will not al- 
low him to be satisfied and at peace, unless the matters in which 
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he feels himself to be interested, are arranged according to his 
wishes. ‘The frequency of efforts to reverse the same question, 
shows an unsettled state of mind, and the repeated legislation to 
which it gives rise, is a very great harm to our national charac- 
ter, if indeed it be not endangering our national institutions. 
This fondness for change—this vascillating spirit, is not cred- 
itable to us asa people. It is an undignified and trifling policy 
which impels the same legislative body at one of its sessions to 
reverse the decisions of another. It is unbecoming, it is repre- 
hensible, in a deliberative body, to decide upon measures pro- 
posed without duly considering them, and it is a most unwise 
policy to disturb so often the well-debated subjects of its control. 
The debates of such a body should be for the eliciting of truth 
and the development of the best design. Its aim should be to 
render ‘its decisions permanent, and that for which it legislates, 
secure and prosperous. 'Thiscannot be while the selfish de- 
sire for individual triumph prevails, and continual changes dis- 
turb the order of government. 

And what are the true merits of the present question in its 
connexion with this system of selfishness and change? The 
friends of the proposition to reduce the teachers’ salaries have 
made repeated efforts to accomplish their purpose. 'They have 
failed in several attempts in the board, and their prospect of 
success has failed in the failure of their proposition in the 
city council. Notwithstanding these frequent failures, the 
question is brought here for discussion with the desire that 
the issue shall be favorable. And what if they should be suc- 
cessful in the present issue, or in some future effort? Will the 
matter thus be settled? Can it be supposed that the majority, 
whose purpose has been so often successful, will remain quiet 
and inactive when the chance for success shall again present 
itself? With the example of perseverance set before them by 
their opponents, is it reasonable to suppose that they will sub- 
mit to defeat without some future, and perhaps frequent, efforts 
to recover their loss? The principle for which they contend 
they are satisfied is a just one, and best adapted to promote the 
interests and prosperity of the cause they have in hand. And 
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with the impression firmly fixed upon their minds, that the 
cause they advocate is just, and that in it are involved the true 
interests of public education in this city, and its influence upon 
education at large, is it not to be supposed that they will con- 
tinue to bring up the point, and urge it until they shall be again 
successful in carrying it? Must these opposing efforts be fre- 
quently repeated? Must these discussions be continued, and 
these changes perpetuated, until opposing minds, still unsatis- 
fied, are wearied out with their triumphs and defeats? I leave 
this question of trifling legislation and its ruinous consequences 
with those gentlemen who have heretofore pushed this subject 
of reduction, and are now pushing it, as if there were no pros- 
pect of mischief in their success, no evil in their unadvised 
legislation upon it. 

Now, [ask to be indulged in a few rematks upon the in- 
trinsic merits of the question atissue. 'The question, I believe, 
isurged mainly with a view to the reduction of the expenses of 
public instruction in Baltimore. Such is the declaration of the 
gentlemen who have now agitated the subject. They desire 
the reduction of the expenses of public education. And who 
asks that these expenses shall be lessened? Do the people ob- 
ject to pay these expenses? They do not, sir! I deny that 
the people of Baltimore ask any such thing. Iam proud to 
express it as my belief, that the people of this patriotic city 
would have their public schools sustained at any price. If the 
people were asked the question, and could answer it with one 
loud response, that response would be, LET THE SCHOOLS BE 
SUPPORTED, Cost wHAT THEY MAY! ‘The public desire is, 
that public education shal] flourish; that the schools shall 
prosper; and that the children of the city shall possess and enjoy 
the blessings they impart. I repeat, sir, the cost is no con- 
sideration with the people of patriotic Baltimore, provided the 
funds raised for the purpose, be faithfully and honestly applied. 

It is said that the public schools are supported by a tax upon 
the people, and that the people complain of their taxes being oner- 
ous and oppressive. I know there are many persons who com- 
plain of their taxes; but this mixing of a tax about which there 
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is no complaint, with other taxes whieh are regarded as grievous 
and oppressive, is wholly unjustifiable on the part of the friends 
of the reduction. Iam aware that there are complaints among 
the people in regard to what they feel to be a heavy taxation. 
It has always been the case, and perhaps it always will be, that 
a portion of the public regard taxation in the general asa burden. 
But it is not the school tax that is so regarded. What! the peo- 
ple of Baltimore complain of their school tax? Who will 
make such a declaration against a people so truly patriotic, so 
full of generous sentiment upon all matters, and especially those 
of general policy? Let the friends of reduction produce a man 
who will declare that he pays his school tax with reluctance, 
and a thousand offers will be made to pay it for him, so that he 
shall not have the pleasure of paying it at all. Such com- 
plaints must be muttered in secret. They must not be heard by 
the population of Baltimore, or the man who utters them might 
be made to feel that he is not in the right place, and that his citi- 
zenship had better be elsewhere. If the gentlemen will find a 
man in this city, who will sign his name to a written complaint 
against the tax he pays for the support of public education, they 
will soon find him elevated to a position of most unenviable no- 
toriety. They will soon look upon him as a disgraced man. His 
name would soon be made a by-word, and a standing term of re- 
proach. Sir, there is no tax paid so willingly and cheerfully as 
the tax for public instruction. The people of the city rejoice 
in paying it. Had I time, and\were this the place, I could 
show how the school tax is returned tenfold upon the commu- 
nity for all that is contributed to the cause of education. It is 
returned in the reduction of vice, and in the encouragement of 
yirtuous character. It is returned in the prevention of crimes 
which bring disgrace, and wretchedness, and ruin upon families, 
and which fill our prisons with their unhappy inmates. — It is re- 
turned in the reduction of pauperism and intemperance, and in 
the elevation of character in every respect. ‘There is profit re- 
turned in the payment of this tax,—profit in the saving of mo- 
ney,—profit in the rescue of thousands from degradation and 
suffering,—profit in the pleasing contemplation that the eleva- 
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tion of character produces. Sir, I assert, without the fear of 
any successful denial of the truth of what I say, it is not the 
reduction of the expenses of public education that the people 
of this city require—it is not the curtailment of the school tax 
they ask: all that they desire is, that the money they pay so 
cheerfully for the purpose, be judiciously and faithfully applied. 
_ But suppose it be admitted that it would be proper to re- 
duce the expenses of public education: with such admission 
comes up the question, in what shall the reduction consist, and 
where shall it be applied? It may easily be shown, that the 
place to begin this reduction is not at the salaries of the teachers.* 
This would be lessening the expenses of the schools at the risk 
of their prosperity. Paralyse the energies of the teacher and 
you prostrate the school. And what member of the, commis- 
sion is prepared to lay violent hands upon the structure of public 
education which has required the labor of years to build up? 
That structure appears before us now in its attractive excel- 
lence. Though incomplete,—though far from being perfect, it 
isa monument of mental beauty, that we look upon with pride 
and pleasure; and we are prepared, with the full measure of 
merited indignation to repel the hand that might be uplifted to 
deface it. And shall we who are the guardians of this treasured 
edifice run the chances of defacing and destroying it for the sav- 
ing of a few dollars? Shall we risk the ruin of the structure 
upon an untried experiment? Sir, in reducing the salaries “of 
the teachers, we shall strike at the very foundation of our proud 
structure of public education, and there may be destruction— 
there may be ruin in the blow. What gentleman of this com- 
mission will avow that he is prepared for such an act? Which 
one of us is ready to rush into the execution of a deed so full of 
the most fearful consequences? I beg the gentlemen to pause 
before they act upon this question. I beg them to consider well 
the deed and its consequences, before they decide upon its ac- 
complishment. 

__ Gentlemen may ask, how the reduction of the teachers’ sala- 

_ ries is to result in the mischief of which Ihave spoken? I an- 
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swer,in many ways. It will do misghief in its operation upow 
the teachers who are to be most seriously affected by it. It will 
cause uneasiness and dissatisfaction among them. It will pro- 
duce great personal inconvenience. It will bear unhappiness in 
their families in the interruption of their internal organization. 
Is it asked how uneasiness, and dissatisfaction, and incon- 
venience, and unhappiness, are to be produced? Sir, the reduc- 
tion of their salaries is an under-valuation of the services of the 
teachers, and it must carry mortification with it. It isa blow at 
their profession, which must be humiliating to every well-bred 
and high-minded teacher. And is there nothing of danger, no- 
thing of disaster in the dissatisfaction which the reduction must 
produce among the teachers? We must remember that it is 
into their hands the most vital interests of our system of public 
education have been committed. When they fail in the dis- 
charge of duty, the schools fail of success. When they, from 
any cause, are inefficient, the system must suffer. Without the 
most thorough efficiency, and the constant and faithful attention 
on their part, the schools cannot possibly be prosperous. And 
L ask, how can a dissatisfied and discontented mind discharge its 
duty in the important trust of teaching? How can the energies 
of such a mind be employed in the power and efficiency that 
such duty demands? If the mind be enervated by causes 
which so seriously affect it as those I have named, it cannot 
be eflicient in the performance of the 'teacher’s arduous labor. 
The thing is impossible. And are not the circumstances to 
which I have alluded, sufficient to enervate the minds of those 
who must be affected by them? Is it nothing to disarrange 
the domestic relations of a family by abstracting a part of its 
income? Is it nothing that the members of the family must be 
told that they must be less comfortable in future time, than they 
have been in the past? Let it not be said that the reduction 
will not interfere with the comfort and happiness of the families 
of our teachers. It will doit. It must do it. There is no help 
for it. Some few of them may not be made to suffer great in- 
convenience. Some few of them are unmarried, and may bear 
the reduction; but the majority, and a large majority, must be 
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rendered less ¢omfausble, and some must suffer great inconve- 
nience. The most of our teachers are married, and have fami- 
lies, some of them large families, dependent on them—families 
which cannot subsist comfortably on a less amount of salary 
than they now receive. And where is the justice of the reduc- 
tion, even upon those who are able to bear it? ‘They have ex- 
pended means and labor for the acquirement of the knowledge 
and experience which are required to fit them for the places they 
occupy. We require the proofs of their capabilities before we 
appoint them, and there is no teacher, now engaged in our ser- 
vice, that receives a full equivalent of pay for the outlay he has 
made to prepare him for his position. 

And let the question be weighed in the equal balance which 
is held by the hand of Justice. What, in this view, will be its 
operation? Let the teacher but imagine that he is not sufficiently 
paid for his labor, and he will not only be dissatisfied and labor 
with an uneasy mind, but, whether he design it or not, his labor 
will likely be proportioned to his pay. This is a universal law 
in dealing, which the mind recognises whether it appear in the 
action or not. An equivalent of labor, for the amount of pay 
received, is the law. The tendency of the mind is to such 
obedience as that law requires. Pay a man well for his services 
and he will be likely to apportion his labor to suit it. Allow 
him less than his work is worth, and although he may not him- 
self intend it, his work will be worth less than may be designed 
by the employer. This isa principle that is universally acknowl- 
edged in dealing, and who can deny the justice of its opera- 
tion in the case of the teacher? Who will say that the teacher 
shall not be influenced by it, when it is allowed everywhere 
else to prevail? Let us apply it to the position of the teachers 
now inthe public schools. ‘They know what their services are 
worth, and the board has bargained with them, in relation to 
the price for which these services are to be given. ‘The board 
has acknowledged the worth of their services in the payment of 
the present salaries,and I doubt very much if the friends of the 
reduction will say that their pay exceeds the labor they render 


for it. 'The justice of the thing is recognised in the present” 
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arrangement, and to disturb that ‘rrangement, without the 
plainest and most positive proofs of its inequality, would be to 
do violence to the principle which we all acknowledge to be 
founded in justice and equality. And now that the salaries are 
fixed, and satisfaction enjoyed, by those who employ, as well as 
by those who perform the labor, why should the effort be made 
to rupture the agreement, and sow discord among the parties? 
The teachers are satisfied with their salaries, and they have ac- 
customed their domestic relations to them. They have con- 
formed their expenses to their receipts, and who can tell the 
trouble and difficulty that will be scattered throughout their 
ranks, by this single act of the board, if it should prevail. If 
the salaries are lowered, however much the gentlemen may im- 
agine that the teachers will receive a sufficient compensation for 
their services, they will have to feel the inconvenience, and the 
schools will be made to suffer through their discontent. But the 
salaries must, in some degree, bear a proportion to the abilities 
of the teachers. They must, to a certain extent, correspond 
with their position and responsibilities and characters. No 
man, with any show of justice, can say that our teachers are 
now receiving more for their services than their places and re- 
sponsibilities require. We have an able and faithful band in 
our service, and they well earn every dollar they receive from us. 
There is not a single teacher in our schools that is paid above 
his worth; not one that obtains more than he honestly earns. 
We require competent persons to conduct the operations of the 
schools, and we test their competency by rigid examinations ; 
and if we secure such as we require we should not hesitate in 
the payment of an equivalent for their labors. I assert it, in 
the belief that four-fifths of the thinking men in our commu- 
nity will agree with me, that the teachers employed by us do 
not. receive more than an equivalent for their services, and stern 
justice demands that the pay they now receive should be con- 
tinued. 

But the mischievous effects of the reduction will not be felt 
by the teachers alone. Others must. suffer in their misfortune. 
‘The mechanical and other branches of industry which the gen- 
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tlemen would introduce into the discussion, must feel the blow 
that cuts off or diminishes the resources of the teacher. The 
gentlemen say that the pay of the teacher exceeds that of the 
mechanic, who toils under greater hardshi ps for the scanty living 
he obtains. Sir, if the teacher gets more for his labor than the 
mechanic, it is to be regretted. It is a mistaken idea, however, 
which many persons entertain that the labor of the mechanic is 
more seyere than that of the teacher. The reverse is the fact, 
for even the mechanic himself will confess that there is no labor 
so severe upon the human system as the labor of the mind. 
The student is the man that is toil-worn and whose constitution 
is undermined by his efforts ; and the man that teaches, performs 
a labor that wears out his life much faster than the one who is 
employed at some active mechanical branch of labor. I have 
said it is a matter of regret that the teacher receives more pay 
for his work than the mechanic. Not that the teacher ob- 
tains too much, but that the mechanic receives too little. And 
let me ask if there is a gentleman here, even the warmest friend 
of reduction, who would be willing to cut down the wages of 
the mechanic? Is there one here who would not blush for 
Shame at the idea of our sitting as a council for the reduction 
of the resources of the mechanic? Sir, the crimson of an hon- 
est indignation mantles every cheek at the bare suggestion of 
such an idea. What! a council for the reduction of the wa- 
ges of mechanical labor? Who can think of it without hay- 
ing his sympathies excited in behalf of one of the most useful, 
valued and respectable classes of the community? And I ask, 
Where is the difference between a council for the reduction 
of the wages of the teacher, and a council for the reduction of 
the wages of the mechanic? The principle is the same, the 
result of both alike disastrous. In view of the argument to which 
T have already alluded, in regard to the more oppressive labor 
of the teacher, if one be more reprehensible than the other, itis 
the council for reducing the pay of the teacher. 'T’o him is en- 
trusted the fearful responsibility of training the mind, while his 
exertions are wasting to his life. Sir, 1 would not place the 
community of teachers, as a class, above the mechanic. I would 
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place noclassabove him. It isas honorable and as necessary as 
any other. No man has the right to a higher place in the af- 
fections of our countrymen than the honorable and high-minded 
mechanic, But I am speaking of the labor of the parties, and 
I would be the advocate of both. I would have the characters of 
both distinguished, and I would have both paid an equivalent 
for their labor. And what is the responsibility of the mechanic 
when compared to that of the teacher. ‘The mechanic gives us 
comforts and conveniences and elegancies; the teacher trains the 
mind, he moulds the mind of the nation; he prepares the 
mechanic for the exercise of the genius that distinguishes him. 

But it is said that the teacher is much better paid for his labor 
than the mechanic, and therefore he can bear the reduction. 
Sir, this argument is more plausible than correct. If there be 
inequality in the pay of two such valuable classes of society, 
and justice would dictate the removal of that inequality, the 
debate turns upon the question, how is it to be accomplished? 
The reduction of the wages of the teacher would not accomplish 
it. Such reduction would but increase the difficulty. The same 
justice that directs the removal of the inequality would be out- 
raged at the diminution of the greater, because it would be op- 
pression. ‘The direction is for the increase of the less. Justice 
would demand the restoration of equality by an increase in the 
pay of the mechanic, and not by a reduction of the pay of the 
teacher. Oppression is always inconsistent with justice, and the 
reduction of the price of any kind of labor below its value is op- 
pression. And who will deny that the mechanic receives too little 
for his labor? This, sir, is the true test of the question. It is the 
opposite of that for which the gentlemen contend. They say 
that the teacher receives too much and that the price of his labor 
must be cutdown. I say, the mechanic receives too little, and 
it becomes the true philanthropist to inquire how the price of 
his labor may be increased. I would remove the oppression of 
which justice complains, the gentlemen would increase it. They 
would double it. It requires not the eye of an Argus to see 
that the tendency of the mechanical branches of industry is 
downward. It has been downward for years, and if it proceed 
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much further, the man of mechanical skill and genius must be 
driven from his profession. He must be placed beside the day- 
laborer, the performance of whose duties require no such skill, 
no such education as the mechanic is obliged to possess. Sir, 
let the gentlemen answer the question, is it right, is it proper, is 
it to the interest of the community, that the wages of the me- 
chanic should he brought down to a level of those of the day- 
Jaborer? Such is the tendency of their legislation, and the 
policy that dictates it isin nowise consistent with our repub- 
liean government and republican institutions. The policy 
that dictates it is not American in its character. It is true that 
our republican policy is equality of professional as well as po- 
litical right. But it is not equality of the lowest grade. The 
true American policy is professional and political equality of the 
highest grade ; and the lower must be elevated to the standard 
of the higher, and not the higher reduced to the lower. The 
march of the republican mind is upward, and the man of true 
republican principles will lend his aid to the elevation. If the 
gentlemen dispute this point with me, I sincerely hope they will 
not msist upon the standard of the lowest order, and if they will 
not come up te mine, which is the highest, I suggest that they 
take some medium between them. I propose that they lend 
their exertions to an enterprize worthy of their ambition—an 
enterprize in which I will go with them hand and heart. It is 
the elevation of the mechanic to a level with the teacher in re- 
gard to his income. And in this they will find sufficient em- 
ployment for their energies, and their labor will be expended in 
a much more honorable cause than that of reducing the wages 
of the teacher. 

But I may advance a degree further in this argument: if the 
gentlemen succeed in reducing the wages of the teachers, they 
may do more than they desire; they may bring the mechanic 
to a lower position than that which he now occupies. In 
a republican community, the interests of the different depart- 
ments of industrial labor are the same. The community is not 
republican where they are not so. Now, sir, if this be the 
case, the gentlemen cannot strike a blow at any of these de- 
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ents without affecting the rest. They cannot cut down 
the wages of the teacher, without proportionately reducing the 
wages of his fellow laborers in the community. To apply the 
ptinciple to the question at issue : they cannot cut down the wa- 
ges of the teacher, without, at the same time, cutting down the 
wages of the mechanic. They cannot reduce the teacher’s pay 
to an equality with that of the mechanic, without reducing that 
of the mechanic to a standard as much below him as it is now. 
Who does not perceive the ruinous tendency of such legislation? 
Who does not see the agrarianism which developes itself in it? 
Sir, the tendency of industrial operation is downward with suf- 
ficient rapidity already. It needs no impetus from us to cause 
it to move with greater velocity. Our efforts should be given 
for the arrest of its ruinous progress. We should legislate for 
the elevation of all the departments of labor ; for then only do 
we legislate for the prosperity and elevation of laboring men. 

It is said that the teachers now employed in the schools_re- 
ceive gyeater salaries than they can secure in any other employ- 
ment. Sir, this is a question which we have not the means of 
determining. We cannot tell what they can make in any other 
employments. Some might secure greater salaries, and some 
less. But the question, if it be worth an answer, may be met 
with the declaration that they can secure as large salaries in 
their profession as private teachers as they are now. receiving. 
Their education and abilities qualify them for many positions 
which they might occupy with credit to their characters and profit 
to their purses. Well qualified teachers are generally good for 
other pursuits than teaching, and there are many ways in which 
they might serve themselves and their families, quite as well as 
they can do it in teaching the public schools. 

And if the reduction carries, the mischief will be developed 
in the changes it must produce. We shall receive resignations 
from the teachers. Some of them now employed in the schools 
will certainly resign their places, and others must be engaged 
to si ‘them. In such changes there is evil. It is a rare 

te teacher to succeed another with equal success. 
Itis well known that the change of a teacher that is less effi- 
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cient for one that is more so, has a bad effect, for a time, upon 
the school. And if many of our teachers were to give up their 
places, we would find it a difficult matter to fill them with others 
in all respects as well qualified. It would be difficult for us to 
obtain their equals even at the same pay. And if we lower the 
salaries, the difficulty must of course be increased. If the 
salaries are reduced, and the teachers resign, their situations will, 
in thegeneral, haveto be supplied by others of an inferior grade. 
I say in the general this will be the case. Occasionally we may 
meet with a finished scholar, who, from the force of circum- 
stances, may be compelled to accept a situation beneath his 
abilities. But how long will he be likely to remain with us? 
He will remain until he can secure a better situation or have his 
salary raised. Thus, is it clearly seen that we must pay 
the same salaries we now pay, or the changes must be frequent, 
or, what is perhaps even. more disadvantageous, we must be sat- 
isfied with teachers of a lower grade. And under the manage- 
ment of such teachers, the character of the schools must be 
lowered, and they must be less efficient and less prosperous. 
There are a great many persons who now patronize the 
schools because we have teachers in whose ability and charac- 
ter they have confidence. :, They know them to be persons of 
good standing, and good teachers, and therefore they are willing 
to entrust their children to their care. Now, sir, suppose _ by 
this act of ours in lowering the salaries we produce a different 
state of things—suppose we cause our tried and. trust-worthy 
teachers to remove from us, and supply their places with others 
of a different stamp, what will in all probability be the result? 
La sir, we must expect those persons to withdraw their child- 
n; we must expect the schools to decline. The character of 
acher makes the character of the school, and if we get in 
hs r, grade of teachers, we must of necessity have a lower 
Ba of. schools. We must expect a reduction in the character 
of the schools proportioned. to the reduction of the salaries of 
the teachers. Sir, look upon this question as we may, it pre- 
sents its face of evil. It promises nothing good whatever, but 
threatens much of harm. It. is reduction that is desired, and if 
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the desire be granted we will have reduction in more relations 
than will be pleasant to the warmest friend of the proposition. 
It will show itself in the thinned ranks of the schools, and a 
long day of regret may succeed to every friend of popular in- 
struction. 

Thus, sir, you perceive that it will cost something to make the 
change. It will cost something to save the dollars which the 
gentlemen are so anxious to save. It will cost something of 
character. And if from this cause or any other the schools are 
reduced, there must result a loss of money ; for if the number 
of scholars declines the amount of receipts must decline also. 
It is a matter of consequence that we have teachers in the schools 
that are tried and proved. Sir, I conceive this to be a matter of 
great consideration—of the highest importance. It is worth all 
to us that we can save by this experiment to have teachers in 
the service who are known to be competent and faithful. The 
teachers we have are tried, they are proved. Many of them 
have been tested by a long service, and we have cause to be 
satisfied with them. ‘I'he schools have flourished in their hands, 
and their success has gained for them the favor of the citizens. 
We may change them for others, and an apparent saving of funds 
may be the immediate result. But their new and untried suc- 
cessors may cost us more than the difference between their sala- 
ries. It may cost us more of money by the falling off of the 
schools. It may cost us more of character than years of active 
labor may enable us to recover. 

It is said that we can get male teachers for five hundred dol- 
Jars, and three hundred dollars, to supply the places of those for 
which we are now paying eight hundred and fifty and six hun- 
dred dollars. And it is said that we can get female teachers for 
two hundred dollars, and one hundred and fifty dollars, to supply 
ithe places occupied by those to whom we pay four hundred 

and fifty, and two hundred and fifty. Sir, I do not at all doubt 
~ but that this may be the case. And I will say further, sir, that 
1 de not doubt but that we can get teachers in both the depart- 
ments for any prices we may be pleased to offer. But I would 
ask what kind of teachers will they be? Will they be persons 
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of education, and ability, and character? No, sir, such they 
cannot be. It is impossible. They will be anything else. If 
persons are capable of discharging the high and important obli- 
gations of the school-room, they will be able to command prices 
much nearer the equivalent of their services. Competent and 
faithful teachers cannot be obtained for anything like the sums 
named. I have said the labor will be according to the pay, and 
I may add, so will the laborer. The principle comes from high 
authority that “the laborer is worthy of his hire,’ and whatever 
contravenes the principle must be injustice and oppression. 
The proper construction of the principle is that the hire of the 
workman should be in proportion to his labor. 'The teacher 
who will labor for his yearly pay of three hundred dollars, or one 
hundred dollars, will be worth no more, and in that case, the 
school will be worth about as much as the teacher. And, if the 
intelligent citizens of this patriotic city will be satisfied with 
such instructors for their children, 1 am greatly mistaken in 
their character. Their contempt for the schools under such 
circumstances, will be likely to prove that the low priced teach- 
er, like many articles of cheap merchandize, is worth just noth- 
ing at all. 

Sir, it is this cheapening system that has been practised 
throughout this state to the great detriment of public education. 
It has had a most unhappy effect upon the primary schools in 
the counties. The havoc it has made is saddening to think of. 
It has driven capable teachers from the profession and caused 
_ their places to be supplied with such asare unfit for the discharge 
of their duties. It is not every one that has failed in mercan- 
tile or mechanical branches of business, that can engage in 
teaching with the promise of success. And yet how many 
such are now occupying positions which ought to be filled by 
better educated and more competent men? A man must be 
educated himself or he cannot be successful in the education of 
others. The basis of the Prussian system is the best one upon 
which an educational structure can be built.* It proclaims that 
the man has not the necessary qualifications for teaching unless 
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himself been taught how to teach. It requires that the 
Geshe shall be brought up to his profession, and that he shall be 
instructed in all the departments he engages to teach. Com- 
pare these required attainments with the condition of things in 
our state,and the discrepancy is lamentable. It needs not the 
comparison to convince us that our system is exceedingly imper- 
fect. Sir, it does not deserve the name of system, unless we can 
: call confusionasystem. I would that the evil might be remedied, 
; and that our patriotic state might be elevated to a comparison, in 
this respect, with the other states that‘are far in the advance of 
her. I hope, sir, that something will ere long arouse us to ac- 
tion upon this subject, and that in the filling up of well arrang- 
ed and well conducted schools, the state shall be redeemed from 
its literary dearth. I hope, sir, that in the rise and advance of 
education there may be a visible reduction in crime and pauper- 
ism, and a consequent decrease in the number of unhappy vic- 
tims that crowd our prisons and alms-houses. 

And what will be the effect of the reduction of salaries upon 
the profession of the teacher? I answer, if its operation could 
be sufficiently extensive, it would be ruinous. ~ It would tend to 
the degradation of the profession to a still greater degree than 
that to which it is now reduced. And it islow enough, sir. It 
is sufficiently degraded. It has been abused until it can hardly 
be called a profession. And is the profession of the teacher an 
unworthy profession? Is it in reality of less importance than 
the legal or medical profession? Let us'see. ‘To preserve the 
order of society, and mete out justice between man and man, 
are matters of high importance, and to heal the diseases of the 
human body, is not less so. And what is it to develope and 
train the human mind? What is it to mature the human in- 

llect? These, sir, belong to the avocation of the teacher. 

} pursuit is of a mental and moral character. His employ- 
ment is to bring out the mental powers of man, and to mould 
ral character. He takes the material in the rough, and 

for use. He qualifies men for the other professions. 
the other professions could not exist. Sir, in this 
h do we not see, that the profession of the teacher is 
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one of the most vital moment? Do we not see, that if there is 
a place of higher importance for one of those professions to oc- 
cupy, that place belongs to the profession of the teacher? Why 
then should a pursuit of such exalted worth be so lightly re- 
garded? And how much lower would the friends of reduction 
have it placed? According to their theory, the teacher may be 
taken from any of the professions or departments of trade. The 
lawyer and physician must be educated for their respective po- 
sitions, but the teacher may enter upon his without any prepa- 
tation whatever, and he may enter it from any of the depart- 
ments of society. Truly, if this doctrine be correct, the gen- 
tlemen do well to stand forth as its advocates. Competency is 
not the requirement, and of course competency is not to be paid 
for. Any kind or quality of talent will do, and we can get what 
teacher we need, at any price we may be pleased to pay. Such 
isthe doctrine and tendency of the present question, and I de- 
clare the doctrine to be false and oppressive, and the tendency 
ruinous. 

But this analogy between the worth of other professional 
men and the worth of the teacher, may be pursued a little further. 
And in doing so, I ask, who ever dreams of an uneducated 
lawyer or physician? You know, and these gentlemen know, 
that incompetent lawyers, and incompetent physicians, cannot 
Temain in those professions. They must be driven from them. 
They are obliged to seek their livelihood in other employments. 
And why should not the same discipline be practised in the 
case of the teacher? The question must be answered by 
the mortifying confession that the avocation of the teacher is 
ina state of degradation. It is below its level. It is placed in 
such a situation as compels it to receive the drippings of other 
professions. Where are the incompetent lawyers and physicians 
driven? Where are the unfortunate tradesmen compelled to fy? 
Why, sir, they are all forced into the degraded profession of the 
teacher. They fall from places above to the last into which 
they may be received. Sir, it is a mortifying confession, that 
en a man can succeed in no other employment, aye, sir, 
en he is fit for nothing else, he can become a teacher. And 
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these are the men that can be employed at the low salaries. 
These are the men whose services can be obtained for five hun- 
dred, and three hundred dollars per annum. I am ashamed of 
my native state, when I think that such degradation is tolerated 
in it. I feel mortified that a profession which should occupy a 
place among the highest of the land, is humbled to the low- 
est, is dishonored and disgraced. 

Sir, the word around which the gentlemen opposed to me 
rally, is “‘retrenchment.” Let me tell them that, in its present 
application, that word is fraught with danger. It is retrench- 
ment in a place where it should never be applied without the 
due consideration of all the circumstances in the connexion. 
It is a retrenchment upon the resources of public education, 
and it may arrest the march of improvement, and throw thou- 
sands of the present generation upon the world, prepared for 
anything but to do honor to society with their presence. Sir, 
if this deed be done now, and by this board, the present mem- 
bers of the commission will never be able to repair the evil. 
Years of better action will be required to over-rule the mischief. 
Judging from the slow progress which our system of public ed- 
ucation has made to its present state of prosperity, it will require 
an age of more liberal education to repair the mischievous deed. 

IT have made a slight reference to the primary schools of the 
state. Sir, the operation of this illiberal legislation has been 
most fatal to them. ‘Their advance for centuries has been but 
little above nothing*. Maryland was the first state of our con- 
federacy that moved upon this subject of public education. 
The first law passed in the United States for the establishment 
of public schools, was passed by the legislative council of Ma- 
ryland. And how will public education in this state compare 
with public education in other states, into which it was in- 
troduced Tong afterwards? Some of those states upon the 
same extent of territory can count ten schools, and some of 
them can count fifty or more for one of ours. Their appropri- 
ations for the support of public instruction have far exceeded 
the amounts that we have expended, and of course they are far 
in the advance of us. Look around among the counties, and 
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little schools scattered here and there at long intervals. 
ow many of them will you find closed? The salaries 
f the teachers of these schools are three hundred dollars per 
annum. The consequence is, the teachers are constantly 
changing their places. Competent men cannot always, if they 
ean ever, be had for the amount. Those who are worthy and 
enterprising can command better prices. They enter the pri- 
_ mary schools because they are compelled to it, and they teach 
in them until they can secure other situations, and no longer. 
They are the less competent that remain, unless it be that a 
teacher is pleased with his location, and possesses other advan- 
tages, and therefore retains his place. Under these cireum- 
stances the people of the counties are always dissatisfied and 
always complaining. Now we can soon produce this state 
of things to our city. If we pass this resolution to reduce the 
teachers’ salaries, we will begin the operation. And we can in 
a very short time bring down our schools upon a level with the 
lowest. And we will find this to be much easier work than to 
put them up again. At one blow we may begin the demolition 
of a structure which has required years of anxious concern and 
of arduous labor to rear. 
_ And there is a consideration in this question which the gen- 
tlemen do not at all regard. It does not enter into their caleula- 
tion. It consists of the labor the teachers have to perform, and 
the necessary qualifications for it. The labor is that of the 
mind. The most difficult of all labor is the acquirement and 
impartation of knowledge. Any one who is familiar with the 
process, knows that it is most severe upon the human constitu- 
tion. Few can endure it to old age. Look around, sir, and see 
how very few teachers there are within your knowledge who 
have grown gray in the service, unless it be that their gray hairs 
are of premature appearance. Our teachers are nearly all young 
in years; but few of them have reached the prime of life, and 
.¥ t they have gray hairs upon them. Labors the most severe 
rying their constitutions. Their duty is to impart knowledge. 
; to mature the mind and character of youth; and the re- 
ity of the station is fearful. To be qualified for his 
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duty, the teacher must feel his responsibility, and life must wear 
under the pressure. Sir, they are persons of mind and charac- 
ter, and they alone who can feel this responsibility as they ought 
to feel it. And such persons ought, and do command the re- 
spect of those with whom they associate. They ought,and do 
command the respect of those who employ them. And holding 
such position, and commanding such respect, they are worthy of, 
and can command, a better price for their labor than the friends 
of reduction are willing to give them. And let me puta ques- 
tion or two to those gentlemen, which I beg them to answer to 
themselves, and to answer in all candor. Would they be willing 
to entrust the education of their shildren,—the maturing of their 
minds, and the formation of their characters, to persons in 
whom they had little or no confidence, and whom they sus- 
pected of ignorance in relation to the subjects of their instrue- 
tion? Would they be willing to commit their children to the 
charge of persons of whose scholastic attainments they were 
satisfied, if they suspected they did not feel their responsibility. 
Sir, 1 know the answer the gentlemen would return to these 
questions. Itis an emphatic xo! The place of instructor of 
public schools in this city is too important to have the price of 
its labor cheapened, as we would cheapen the merchandize of 
the market. When we secure competent and faithful teachers 
we should endeavor to retain their services. And to retain their 
services we must pay for them. We must pay an equivalent 
for their capabilities, which include the knowledge they have 
toiled to acquire, and the facilities they possess of imparting it. 

Mr. President, our public schools are now prosperous. They 
occupy an honorable position, and they are increasing in im- 
portance and in public favor. They are fast becoming the fa- 
vorites of all classes of the community. They are dispensing 
blessings above all computation among the city’s population. 
And in consideration of these prosperous circumstances, may 1 
not ask why disturb them in their course of usefulness?) Why 
risk the danger of arresting them while on the tide of prosperity ? 
I again ask the gentlemen to pause and ponder well this act 
before they perform it. I urge them to examine their favorite 
question in its probable operation upon the schools, and upon 
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the community. I ask therfi to examine their own purpose, 
and ascertain if it be not suggested in an over-strained desire to 
save the public funds at the expense of the people’s dearest 
treasures—the resources of their popular education. I regard 
the subject as fraught with the most dangerous incident, and 
its result may be in the most disastrous consequences. The 
blow once given, it may be difficult to heal the wound it may 
produce: it may be difficult to arrest the progress of the evil 
that may ensue. If the proposition succeed, and confusion be 
scattered in the ranks of the little army of teachers under our 
control, years may be required to restore them to order; and 
years of waste they may be to multitudes of young minds. 

Permit me, sir, to conclude with the relation of a circum- 
stance connected with this question that occurred but last week, 
and which may indicate the public feeling upon the subject. I 
was in company with several gentlemen, two of whom were 
patrons of our public schools. I was asked by one of them, if 
the commissioners intended to reduce the salaries of the teachers. 
I of course replied that I could not tell how the matter would 
be decided. “Well,” said he, “my boys go to one of the 
schools. I believe the teacher to be equal in every respect to 
any teacher in this city, and I am resolved that he shall not lose 
by the action of the commissioners. If they reduce his salary, 
I will have it made up to him; if I have to raise the amount 
by a public subscription, it shall be done: he is worth every 
dollar of his present salary and much more, and his family 
shall not suffer by the reduction of its income.” The other 
gentleman was appealed to, and he declared himself willing to 
second the operation, and to labor for its success. He also isa 
patron of the same school, and had a high opinion of its teacher. 

Sir, I hope the gentlemen will hesitate before they do a deed 
which, I am sure, will inflame the community; and if the citi- 
zens be called upon in the neighborhood of the different schools 
to contribute of their private funds to the payment of the 
teachers’ salaries, the thing will result in a standing disgrace 
upon this commission. I submit this incident to the considera- 
tion of the gentlemen, and leave the question for the action of 
the board. 
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Tue complaint that the expenses of public education in this city are too 

great, is without sufficient foundation. The amount expended is by no means 
isproportioned to the object and its results. The fact is, the expenses of 

the schools appear to be much more than they really are, and this arises 
from the manner in which the appropriations have been made by the city 
council. The amount appropriated in 1846 was not realized in that year. 
It was transferred to the accounts of 1847, and is not yet realized. So 
that the same appropriation appears in the expenditures of seyeral years. 
The reduction, therefore, of the expenses of the public schools is more a 
matter of expediency and propriety than of necessity. But to reduce those 
expenses by reducing the character of the schools must be inevitably disas- 
trous. ‘To render the schools satisfactory to the public and insure their suc- 
cess, they must be desirable not only on account of the low rate of tuition, 
but because they afford advantages of instruction saually with other schools. 
The subject involves two propositions, the reduction of the expenses, and 
the sustaining of the character of the schools; and these propositions seem 
to antagonize with each other. The manner in which the expenses may be 
reduced and the character of the schools sustained, are the points at issue. 
To reduce the salaries of the teachers must of consequence lower the character 
of the schools, for in that event they must necessarily be placed under an in- 
ferior grade of instructors. The question then to be determined is, how can 
the expenses of the schools be lessened without lessening the pay of the teach- 
ers? ‘There are several points connected with the subject which are worthy of 
consideration and which may operate in the reduction of the expenses without 
touching the salaries. 

1. A system may be adopted by which the amount paid for books and sta- 
tionery may be lessened; a more rigid economy may be enforced in regard to 
the necessary supplies, and such books may be prepared for the minor classes 
as may materially lessen the aggregate cost. To carry out these points there 
must be a person appointed to supervise’ the schools and act as the agent through 
which the supplies are to be effected. The opportunities which such an agent 
will have for obtaining a more general and thorough knowledge of the system, 
and of the manner in which the classes are arranged and their studies conducted, 
may afford him material for the preparation of such books as may be desired 
for the minor classes at a far less cost than that for which they are at present 
obtained. A thorough knowledge of the system can never be obtained by the 
board of commissioners under present arrangements, nor is it possible that 
such improvements can be made in the system as the progress of the schools 
demands. With twenty legislators of different views, and not having sufficient 
opportunities of obtaining the necessary information to act advisedly upon all 
the points that may be presented to them, the system must continue in its im- 
perfect state. From their varied deliberations and decisions upon the questions 
that circumstances alone develope, it must be subject to such alterations and 
amendments as must render it a system of patchwork, incomplete in some of 
its parts and greatly overwrought in others. But if the plan pursued be com- 
prehended by a single mind competent for the purpose, such improvements may 
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be ted as the twenty counsellors, or a less number, which would be more 
desirable, may discuss and decide upon with the greater certainty of being 
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correct. 
2. And the establishment of a new grade of schools may be effected with 
the most favorable results. Such schools should be primaries, for the accommo- 
dation of children from four to seven years of age; or perhaps it would be 
better to grade all the schools of the system according to the proficiency of the 
pupils. Under the present arrangement there are pupils in the Grammar 
schools pursuing their studies in the lower classes and superintended by prin- 
cipals whose salaries are, for the male schools eight hundred and fifty dollars, 
and for the female schools four hundred and fifty dollars, per annum. By the 
establishment of a lower grade of schools, the pupils in the lower classes of the 
Grammar schools may be removed from under the principals at those higher sal- 
aries, and placed under the superintendence of others at a lower rate. The 
rincipals of such primary schools may be had at salaries ranging from two 
frandred and fifty, to three hundred dollars per annum. Such principals 
will be every way competent for the management of their schools, and their 
encouragement for industry and faithfulness and increasing usefulness will be 
the prospect of promotion to the higher schools. The removal of the lower 
classes from the Grammar schools would leave a class of more advanced pupils, 
upon whom the labors of the more talented and accomplished teachers might be 
expended ; and having but one or two classes, instead of five or six, as at 
present, the o portunities for the advancement of the pupils would be greatly 
increased. They could then secure much more attention from the teachers 
than they can possibly receive while their labors are divided among classes of 
so many different grades. By an arrangement of this sort, the average cost per 
scholar per annum would be considerably decreased, and greater facilities 
afforded for the advancement of the pupils. 
I subjoin, by permission of my friend and fellow commissioner, Mr. John 
Wilson, a letter received by him from Horace Mann, Esq., of Massachusetts. 
The letter has reference to several points here noticed. 


«West Newton, November 28th, 1846. 
*Joun Wixson, Ese: 

“Dear Sir,—Yours of the 24th has reached me this day, at West Newton, 
where I am now residing; I answer it without delay. 

“In Boston we have three grades of schools. 1st. Latin and English, high. 
Qnd. Grammar. 3rd. Primary. 

“J. The first class has none but male teachers. ‘The principal of each has 
a salary of $2,400; one assistant in the English high has $1,500, and I think 
the other assistants have a thousand each. 

“JJ. We have nineteen Grammar schools: almost all of them are divided 
into two departments, called the grammar and the writing department. Each 
department has a male principal, whose salary is $1,500 per annum. There are 
a very few male ushers in these schools—not many. I think they have $600. 
The rest of the teaching is done by female assistants, whose salary is $300 
a-year. 

“If. There are about one hundred and thirty primary schools for children 
between the ages of four and seven. These have one female teacher each, 
whose salary is $325. i ta 

“1 amsorry to hear that your board of commissioners think of curtailing 
teachers’ salaries. The profession should be elevated, but low salaries will de- 
grade it. It should be made attractive, and a liberal compensation is one of the 
means of doingso. If it enjoys but little of emolument and little of social con- 
sideration, it must necessarily fall into inferior hands ; and woe betides the peo- 

le whose youth drink at a fountain of knowledge whose waters are scanty and 

itter. 

“When one of the old Grecian teachers was asked for what sum he would 
teach the son of a citizen, he replied by naming some large amount. ‘Oh,’ 
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said the interrogater, ‘I could buy a slave to teach him for that sum.’ ‘ Buy 
him then,’ said the philosopher, ‘and you will haye two slaves ; your son and 
his tutor.’ e é 
“Very truly yours, &e. 
6 sea “Horace Mann.”’ 


3. Another point of interest on this subject is the revenue arising from the 
schools. It may be considerably increased by a graduation of the price of in- 
struction. The charge at present in all the schools is one dollar per quarter. 
This may be increased as follows: 

The charge per quarter in the Male Central, and Eastern and Western Fe- 
male High Schools, now one dollar, may be increased to five dollars. 

The charge per quarter in the Grammar schools, in the event of the estab- 
lishment of the primaries, may be increased to two and three dollars, according 
to the proficiency of the pupils, and the cost of the books they receive. 

And the reasons for this graduation are obvious. The pupils in the Male 
Central High School pay one dollar per quarter, and the cost of the books each: 
one receives almost immediately after admission, is from five to fifteen dol- 
lars. The pupils in the Female High Schools receive books the value of which 
ranges from four to ten dollars. And the pupils in the Grammar schools re- 
ceive books the cost of which ranges from a few cents to five dollars. From 
these facts it is clear that the charge for tuition and books, bears no proportion to 
the cost of the books and stationery with which the pupils are supplied. The 
increase in the price of tuition may be made without any detriment, if the 
Present plan be continued, of admitting such as are not able to pay, free of 
charge. 

The revenue arising from these increased prices of tuition, may be esti- 
mated as follows: 


Mate Centrat Hien Scnoon. 


160 pupils at $5 per quarter, give per annum . Pith $3,200 00 
160“ "I or amount at present rate, aeprig sores a 2 bat 640 00 
Increase, ° ‘ , A . * . $2,560 00 


Femavte Hien Scnoots. 


200 pupils at $5 per quarter, give perannum, . . . . $4,000 00 
200 ‘“ ‘ J or amount at present rate, : .%. «4 . + 800 00 


$3,200 00 
Grammar Scnoots anp Primaries. 
In these schools there are upwards of five thousand children: say 
five thousand—from which deduct eight hundred for free scholars, 


leaves four thousand two hundred. Divide these into three classes, 
each 1,400— 


ye pupils at 8 per quarter, give per annum, ST Letents “orl = nies 4 
1400 « « Jw « GPa: Seaieqaertiee 0.0. aRlengagg 
$33,600 00 

4,000 “ 1 amount at present rate, F * 5 ; 16,000 00 
Increase, F r x ‘ ‘ . . $17,600 00 
Add inerease on Male High School, “ 5 “ : : 2,560 00 
nt sé “ Female High Schools, . : ‘ : - 3,200 00 
$23,360 00 


If the above calculations be - a correct basis, and I cannot see that they 
are not, the increase of twenty-three thousand three hundred and sixty dollars 


i ee 
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per annum over the present receipts will be a considé@ration worthy of the effort 
to secure it. Atleast the measure is sufficiently important for the institution 
of an inquiry into its cnemgrsiey f 

Such are the suggestions that 1 would offer upon this highly important and 
interesting subject. They are such as my numerous engagements would allow 
me time to consider, and if they awaken other suggestions from superior minds, 
I shall be fully compensated for the labor they have cost me. 


B. 


The Normal school holds an important place in the Prussian system, which 
is established and sustained by the law. The teachers employed under this 
system must not only give satisfactory evidence of their scholastic attainments, 
but they must also give proofs of their capacity to impart instruction. In the 
general, the teachers employed are required to pass through the Normal schools 
and receive a course of instruction in the art of teaching. By this arrange- 
ment, the teacher enters upon his arduous and responsible duties well prepared 
for them, and his success is insured in his qualifications. The Prussian is a 
national system. At its head there is a minister of public instruction. His 
superintendence is over all the departments of education, and his agencies are 
distributed throughout the extent of the government. To him, the school 
boards of the different districts are responsible. Each parish is bound by the 
law to support at least one school. In some of the parishes there is a num- 
ber of schools under the direction of the local board. These local boards 
make their reports to the minister of public instruction. The reports are ex- 
amined by him and published under bis direction. The advantages of this 
plan of publication are seen in the dissemination of knowledge as regards 
the actual operations of the schools. By this method, every improvement in 
a local school is made known for the general good, and each district is favored 
with all necessary information in regard to the operations of all the rest. It 
follows that denprcpements must be always in the course of suggestion, and ad- 
vantages gained which could not otherwise be produced. Upon no other sys- 
tem can the efforts to extend the means of education be as prosperous and as 
well certified of success. 

The following extracts are taken from M. Victor Cousins’ report of public 
instruction in Prussia : 

“The best plans of instruction cannot be executed except by the instrumen- 
tality of good teachers; and the state has done nothing for popular education, 
if it does not watch that those who devote themselves to teaching, be well pre- 
pared; then suitably placed, encouraged and guided in the duty of continued 
self-improvement ; and lastly, promoted and rewarded in proportion to their ad- 
vancement, or punished according to their faults. 

“Tn order gradually to provide schools with masters, the care of their train- 
ing must not be abandoned to chance; the formation of primary or Normal 
schools (Schullehrer-Seminarien) must be continued. 

“To repair the annual loss of schoolmasters, each department should have, as 
far as possible, a corresponding number of young men, who have been well 
trained and are of acknowledged aptitude for the office. ” 


C. 


Tt is unfortunate for Maryland that there is so little system in its efforts to 
‘extend the means of public instruction. The school districts are independent 
of each other. Every school is superintended by its trustees, who have little or 
no connexion with those of other schools. They get teachers, if they can, at 
the low salaries allowed, and if they cannot, the school has of necessity to be 
closed. That competent teachers cannot be had for three hundred dollars per 
‘annum is most certain. The result is that incompetent men must be employed, 
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See 

and those unaccustomed to the important and responsible duty of teaching 
youth. Thus managed, the school is of but little more advantage to the dis- 
trict when bie than it is when closed. Under these circumstances, how is 
it possible that the schools can Bite a How is it possible that sufficient 
means of education can be afforded to the different districts? And yet the 
state government appears to be satisfied with this condition of things. The 
legislature in years past has had a state geologist in its employment, and at the 
session just closed an agricultural chemist for the state was talked of, but 
where is the man that said aught in regard to the improvement of our present 
system of education? And why should this only true safeguard of our re~ 
public be so much neglected? Something must be done to turn the attention 
of our legislators the public to this “ol eon subject. Our republican 
institutions are safe only in the hands of enlightened men, and the part that 
every free man is called upon to act under those institutions, requires that he 
should be educated. It is time that those who are interested in this great sub- 
ject should be awakened to their duties in regard to it. While they are inac- 
tive the period of improvement is passing by, and if it be suffered to pass unat- 
tended to, years of bitter atonement may be the result. Our state needs a 
general supervisor of education. It is impossible that any creditable system 
can be pursued without him. The public mind should not be at rest Hn such 
an officer is appointed, and laboring faithfully and energetically in the discharge 
of the responsible duties of his station. 


